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COMMUNICA TIONS Ss 


For the ea E rwer Tiernan, 
DETERIORATION OF FRUITS. 
T. G. Fessenpen, Esq. Dear Sir,—It is with 





pleasure that I at any time sit down to the task of 


studying the delightful subject of vegetable physi- 
ology—but it is with great reluctance that I pre- 
sent any thing to your readers in relation to it ; 
aware, as Iam, of my inefficiency to do it ample 
justice ; yet, as it is a subject of great importance, 
especially so in our state of horticulture and gard- 
ening, and as [ have not observed that any of your 
numerous correspondents have taken it up, I 
venture to make a few remarks, begging the in- 
dulgence of your generous and intelligent readers, 
for what errors I may have inadvertently made. 

In all books upon gardening, we invariably find 
numerous rules for practic e, but few reasons given 
why such a course, or such a practice, should be 
pursued. To be a sound theoretical, and at the 
same time a good practical gardener, has been de- 
nied by many ; and, indeed, till lately, it has been 
almost impossible to find such an one, yet at the 
present time amongst the wonderful advancements 
and improvements of the age, it is no uncommon 
thing to find both profound theoretical and prac- 
tical ones. Formerly a gardener was judged of his 
merits as a grove of ‘pines,” or * cucumbers ;” 
now of his knowledge of the arrangement of an 
arboretum, or the science of hybridizing fruits and 
flowers, so as to produce with success, new and 
improved varieties ; these remarks are intended to 
apply to the English school of gardening. That 
gardening cannot be brought to the perfection 
in this country which it has attained in Great 
Britain, will not be disputed, yet it can hardly be 
thought possible, there are so many and various 
obstacles to prevent. This, however, should not 
diminish the zeal of any im using their utmost ex- 
ertions—nor discourage them in any attempts to 
rival in rural landscape, and the magnificent 
scenery of their grounds—nor fall short in variety 
and excellence, of the productions of the fruits and 
vegetables of our gardens, those of Great Britain, 
or the continent. 

We are too apt, in the absence of knowledge 
ourselves, to sneer at the reasons scientific. men 
often urge upon us to pursue; and we keep in 
the same beaten track which generations before 
us have gone, leading us oftentimes into error— 
regarding every new the ory aS an ‘ innovator.” 
But I come to the subject :— 

The amelioration of fruits is of great importance, 
and should rank next to their propagation ; ; by it 
our gardens are filled with superior and delicious 
varieties. Who would recognize in the yellow 
harvest, or the Pearmain apples, the insignificant 
acid crab? or in the luscious Beurre or the Capia- 
mont, the hard, puckery fruit found in the woods 
in their native state. Yet, this is true, the head 
and hand of man have been, and still are, striving 
to bring to perfection what nature as it were 
threw together in a rude state for us to take as it 
is, or by our mind and reason, to improve and 
render agreeable to our wants and wishes. There 
'8 a tendency in plants undoubtedly given by na- 
ture, to improve in quality by cultivation—just in 





the same manner as animals become domesticated 
from the wild state, and made useful to man. By 
fertilization, by intermixing the pollen of one variety 
with the stigma of another, has of late become al- 
inost the only method; in regard to the 
knowledge, and the manner in which it should be 
performed, just so sure are we of an improved 
variety. This method was not understood until 
the discovery of the sexes in plants, but it is now 
considered as the only controlling power, of which 
we have any knowledge. 

The saving of seeds of fruit-trees is of great im- 
portance ; the health, and state of the tree, the 
quantity—the quality—and above all, the flavor 
and beauty of the fruit, should be taken into con- 
sideration. For in the same ratio that the parent 
is deficient, the young seedling will partake more 
or less, of its nature. But there is I think a great 
error prevalent among our gardeners and horticul- 
turists, which is the partic cular cause of my re- 
marks, and which is fast leading us to bad princi- 
ples; it is the practice which of late we have 
been much engaged in, 
plants by grafting, or perhaps more properly, add- 
ing to our collections new kinds of fruits. That 
a majority of the new fruits we receive are fine 
varieties is true,—some, however, are not hardly 
worth having; the practice I shall allude to, has 
undoubtedly been the cause of our having so 
many synonymous fruits. A tree, or shrub, 
superior variety is received by some of our horti- 
culturists, who have the good fortune to be ac- 
quainted with our more distinguished transatlantic 
friends ; it is set out with us and matures fruit, 
which generally prove true to the kind; grafts 
are then taken from it (sometimes even before it 
has shown a blossom) and other trees engrafted 
—the operation succeeds, and before these scious 
are one year old, they are cut to engraft again— 
they in their turn are cut—and betore another 
year these are again cut—perhaps by this time, if 
all are supplied with scious, the tree may be per- 
mitted to bear, the scions have passed through so 
many different hands, that the original name may 
be lost, or if not, the fruit is so widely different in 
size and flavor that it must have a new name—or 
it is anew spontaneous variety. This is not all 
mere theory, but is founded in physiological 
knowledge, the original tree may be in good health, 
that upon which the first scion is grafted may not, 


and 


nor the next, and so on, nor is the kind of stock of 


little influence ; some melting pears may be ren- 
dered hard and breaking (and some breaking ones 
much improved) by the stock. Another important 
object in cutting scions is, that they be taken 
from a bearing tree, one that has acquired its 
growth; the more strong and vigorous the shoots, 
provided it be sound wood, not pithy, being by far 
the best. If, however, this should not be the fact, 
is itnot better, or at least far safer, that every one 
should see, or have evidence that the tree from 
which scions are to be cut has borne fruit, and of 
good quality? It is, I think, by not attending to 
this simple practice, and the too greedy desire to 
possess new fruits, that our catalogues have be- 
come so incorrect from the multitude of synonymes. 
For trees are sold, and sold again and again, 
without the grower ever ascertaining by his ewn 


of getting new varieties of 


of 


observation, (not having the opportunity of se- 
ing the fruit) the quality or the true name of the 
variety. 

I have extended this to a greater length than I 
intended ; but not so fur as the subject may be in 
If, however, you should think 
these few remarks worthy your consideration, you 
are at liberty to insert them in your valuable paper, 
and at some future period | may again undertake 
to make some additional observations. 

Yours respectfully, 
, 1833. 


more capable hands, 


M. 


Cambridge, March 8 





For the New 
SWINE. 

Mr. Frssenpen,—Permit me to inquire, through 
the medium of your useful paper, the best method 
of managing sows with There has been a 
general complaint the past year in this section of 
the country of sows destroying their young. In 
rearing the young, both in the animal and vegeta- 
ble creation, ifthere is any failure, we can, general- 
ly, by close investigation assign some physical rea- 
son and take precautions against the seme effect 
in future. Whether there is any natural cause for 
the destruction of pigs, or it is owing to the man- 
agement of them J know not. 

Thousands of pigs are lost every year by farmers 
without any other investigation or notice of the 
case than their old sow has eaten or destroyed 
fine litter of pigs. I wish that some of your cor- 
respondents would have the goodness to answer 
the following questions, viz :— 

Is it owing to their being separated from the 
rest of the swine, or is it in the breed or nature of 
the sow? and whether a sow was ever known to 
destroy her first litter and protect her succeeding 
litters? Ought the sow to be kept separate from 
the rest of the swine several weeks or mouths pre- 
vious to her bringing forth 2? Is there any kind ot 
food which may be given to them to prevent them 
from eating their pigs? Lastly, what is the best 
form of a stye, and bigness of the yard to be oe- 
cupied for manure, and for swine to run in? 

A Constant READER. 


England Farmer. 


pigs. 


By the Editor. We should be happy to receive 
and publish remarks from our correspondents, or 
any friend to agriculture, on the subjects of the 
above inquiry, and in the mean time will state 
what occurs to us relative to the voracity of this 
vicious animal. 

The Farmer’s Assistant observes that “ Young 
sows will sometimes eat their own offspring, which 
may be prevented by washing the backs of the 
pigs in an infusion of aloes; and for this purpose 
the sows must be watched when bringing forth, 
It is said that supplying them with plenty of water 
at this time will prevent any mischief taking place 


of this kind.” 

Banister’s Husbandry, an English work, has 
the following remarks on ‘ sows devouring their 
offspring.” 

‘¢ So voracious is the swine that it is no uncom- 





mon circumstance for the sows to devour their 
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own offspring. ‘To counteract this unnatural ap- 
petite, the breeding sows ought not to be stinted 
in provision when their yeaning time approaches, 
and especially should be allowed plentiful draughts 
of warm comfortable wash, as they are frequently 
impelled to this practice from a deficiency of 
liquids ; though there are some sows, which, not- 
withstanding every care, never fail to destroy their 
tender progeny, and therefore such as are addicted 
to this vice ought by no means to be kept as 
breeders,” 

In the New England Farmer, vol. v.. p. 214, is 
a communication from the Hon, O. Fiske, on this 
subject, in which he observes that “ It is not un- 
common for sows to destroy their first offspring. 
It is more rare at a later period. In most cases, 
where I have inquired into the fact, whether in 
old or young breeders, I have ascertained that 
they have been disturbed in some of their essential 
habits—cither from having been removed from 
their companions, their range restricted—or from 
All these 
changes, however, may be effected with safety, by 


being removed from one pen to another. 


allowing them suflicient time to become accus- 
tomed to them, four or five wecks at least. I have 
known sows do well with a second litter after hav- 
ing destroyed a first under one of the above men- 
tioned excitements. Hence it would be unwise to 
condemn to death one which bid fair, otherwise, 
to be a valuable breeder, even for this most un- 
natural crime. 

*©A remarkable occurrence of this kind took 
place under my own view in the animal which 
has disseminated the Bedford breed of swine into 
most parts of the country. 
litters at a season, when she could be safely in- 


She had brought two 
dulged in a yard abroad. On the approach of the 
She 
brought forth as usual, and at first did no injury, 
although she seemed constantly uneasy. At the 
end of the first week she killed one. In the 


third she was removed to a warmer pen. 


eourse of the second week she despatched another ; 
and at three weeks old she destroyed the third. 
Suspecting the cause, and to preserve the residue, 
I restored her to her old resort, where she became 
contented and treated the survivors with maternal 
affection.” 


This gentleman attributes the ferocity of these 
animals on such occasions to hysteric irritability, 
and supposes a second yeaning might not cause a 
similar excitement. He says, ‘It is of great im- 
portance that swine of all descriptions, particular- 
ly those intended for breeding should be rendered 
perfectly tame and gentle, that their enclosures 
may be entered at all times, and on any occa- 
sion without giving alarm, and exciting their re- 
sentment. This is easily done by gentle treatment 
and early accustoming them to the brush or curry- 
comb. No animal enjoys it more, or derives from 
it greater benefit. While it increases their com- 
fort, it adds to their health and growth, and serves 
in a great measure to correct their tempers and 
dispositions,” 





Dr. Fiske likewise enforces the importance of 
keeping swine warmly housed in an inclement 
season by the following statement :— 

“Late in autumn I[ put two shoats, which I 
had selected for breeders, into a warm enclosure 
in imy barn. Their size and other qualities were 
of an average with the rest, which remained ex- 
posed to the weather, except when they returned 
to their rest. There is at least a third difference 
in weight in favor of those which are housed, their 
keeping having been the same.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman in Talbot 
County, Maryland. 


I nave long looked over your paper in hopes of 


seeing some account of the New England trotting 
horse, and as I have not been gratified, you will 
now inuch oblige me by answering the following 
queries :— 


1. Do you know anything of this race of 


horses ? 

2. In what estimation are they generally held as 
to speed, bottom and durability on the road either 
in harness or under the saddle ? 

3. Are they characterized with long life and 
spirit ? 

4. What general color characterizes this family 
of horses; and what could a stallion of 5 or 6 
years old be had for, delivered in Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, at the shortest notice ? 

5. What is their general form, whether that of 
the race horse or poney ? 


We are not acquainted with the race of horses 
alluded to by our correspondent, and would be 
much obliged to any friend who would answer or 
enable us to answer the above queries through the 
medium of our paper.—Ed. 





From the American Farmer. 
OUT-BUILDINGS. 
Woodside, (Del.) Jan. 30, 1833. 

Mr. Smira:—Allow me to offer a few remarks 
upon the subject of out-buildings, it is one our 
farmers are generally too little interested in, but 
which in my opinion ought to command their earli- 
est attention; I allude particularly to shedding for 
the stock, contrived so as to hold their provender 
at the same time form a covering for them. 1] 
have myself given it a fair trial and am convinced 
of its importance; instead of building such very 
large barns as appears commonly to be the aim of 
our agriculturists, let them be of a sufticient size 
to hold all the grain and hay enough for the stock 
which is quartered under it, erect shedding con- 
nected with it of sufficient dimensions to allow all 
the animals which the provender will maintain to 
be kept under it, each having a separate stall; then 
they all fare alike, the coward as well as the mas- 
ter animal, and no hay is wasted, as each one can 
eat his own without being incommoded by the 
rest; the other, and I am sorry to say, by far the 
most general plan of giving them their hay in cribs, 
dispersed through the yards, is attended with great 
waste, as the hay from remaining in a bulk in the 
mow adheres together, is dragged from the cribs 
as they are constantly driving each other about, 
and always carry more or less with them, the most 
of which is dropt and trampled under foot, they 
also receive a great drawback from lying out at 





night exposed to all weathers, obliged to make 





their beds where they best can, in the wet and 
dirty yards, (which they will always be in moder- 
ate and wet weather,) or if they have, as some- 
times is the case, a shelter to go under, it will be 
occupied by afew of the master animals, leaving 
the others entirely unprotected from the weather ; 
on my plan, all are sheltered alike, each one hay- 
ing a comfortable dry bed to repose on and allow- 
ed, unmolested, to enjoy his food and it. I believe 
in this plan one-fourth as many more may be kept 
on the same provender ; my corn fodder I feed in 
cribs, in the yard, which I give them at noon, but 
all the hay is eaten by them in their stalls. Per- 
haps it will now be proper to mention my plan of 
shedding, it joins with the barn on the west end, 
runs round the north and west side of the yard 
one hundred and thirty feet, forming an L, which 
protects the cattle entirely from the north and 
northwest winds, and leaves it open to the south, 
it is sixteen feet wide, a wall is carried up seven 
feet high on the back, with pillars next the yard, 
upon which the shed rests, the back from top of 
wall to eaves is nine feet, the front from top of 
pillars eighteen feet, is divided underneath into 
stalls eight feet nine inches long, and three feet 
nine inches wide, (they are required to be narrow 
to prevent the cattle from turning round after they 
are in their places,) each stall has a gate in front 
fastened with a wooden bolt, there is an entry 
back of them four feet wide, into which are fun- 
uels, convenient distances apart for putting down 
the hay; each stall has a crib, the width of the 
stall for both hay and meal, after putting the hay 
in to the cattle, by going over the entry with a rake, 
none need be lost or trampled under foot ; this en- 
try connects with the entry of the barn. With 
shed and barn I stall sixty head, which at present 
is the number my farm is capable of maintaining. 
I have another shed, which connects with the east 
end of the barn, of the same width and height, 
but instead of opening towards the yard it is re- 
versed and makes an excellent cart shed. Also 
under the same shed, a room is partitioned off for 
a tool house, in which are kept all our small work- 
ing implements, so that when a hand is sent to a 
job, he need not spend half an hour or more in 
looking for a tool, which has been left where it 
was last used for want of a proper place to put it 
away. Convenient to the barn is a wagon house, 
divided over head into two rooms, one fitted up as 
a work-shop, (which is indispensable) the other a 
receptacle for many different articles ; against this 
building is another for our larger tools, such as 
ploughs, barrows, &c. My corn cribs are on 
each side of the gangway into the barn—which is 
much more convenient for getting it out, but is 
rather more liable to be disturbed by vermin, un- 
der this is a cellar for Ruta Baga, which joins 
with the entry of the barn, trap doors are fixed in 
the floor for shooting the roots directly down. 

I have written much more than I at first intend- 
ed, and for fear of becoming tiresome, I will con- 
clude, with my sincere wisbes for increasing pat- 
ronage to your very valuable paper. Ss. 





Black Veils. Most person when they wish to 
wash their black crape veils, use vinegar. Wash- 
ed in coffee, or rubbed with a cloth wet with cof- 
fee, gives them a more glossy, black, brighter ap- 
pearance. Bombazine dresses are cleaned in 
the same way. Coffee is better than vinegar, as 
it has less tendency to decompose the coloring 
matter.—JV. Y. Farmer, 


an i. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 











Ara stated meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society held on Saturday, March 9, 1833. 

A letter was received from J. R. Newell, Esq. 
acompanied by one of Lord Vernon’s tillage hoes, 
a donation from Messrs. Thorburns, of New 
York. ‘This letter having been read, it was re- 
solved that the thanks of the Society be presented 
to Messrs. Thorburns, for their very acceptable 
present, and that Mr. Newell be permitted to use 


the instrument as a model tor the construction of 


others, and that, thereafter it be deposited in the 
Hall of the Society. 

Thomas H. Mason, of Charlestown, was elected 
a member of the Society. 

Adjourned to March 16. 


NOTICE. 

Tue following books are now missing from the 
Library of the Mass. Hort. Society. 

Anderson on Gardening. Duhamel Plantation 
des Arbres. Forsyth on the culture of Fruit Trees. 
Hints on American Husbandry.  Hipbournes 
American Gardener. A volume of Horticultural 
Tracts bound together. Sinclair’s System of Hus- 
bandry, vol. 1. Say’s Entomology, vols. 2. Wheat- 
ly on Gardening. Loudon’s Gardener’s Maga- 
zine, No. 30. Horticultural Register, Nos. 1 & 8. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. Sweet’s 
Florist’s Guide, vol. 1. 

Gentlemen having any of the above in their 
possession are requested to return them imme- 


diately. R. T. PAINE, Ltbrarian. 


Ar a stated meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
cultural Society held on Saturday, March 16, the 
following gentlemen were elected corresponding 
members, Dr. Ebenezer Emmons, Williainstown, 
William Foster Redding, Esq. and J. J. Hitch- 
cock, Esq. of Baltimore. 


NOTICE, 

A stated meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Socjety will be held by adjournment at the 
Hall of the Society, on Saturday, March 23d at 
1] o’clock A. M. R. L. EMMONS, Sec’y. 





ITEMS OF ECONOMY, ARTS. &c. 

Raising Ducks. A writer for the Southern Ag- 
riculturist, with the signature ‘ Experimenter,” 
has given some directions for rearing this species 
of poultry, which have the appearance of utility as 
wellas novelty. After a number of unsuccessful 
experiments * in raising a bird which in its wild 
State is very hardy” he says:— 

“The thought at last occurred to me that in the 


food with which we usually fed this species of 


poultry, we departed widely from nature, and that 
though the old ducks in their wild state fed on rice 
aud the seeds of various grasses that are found 
along the edges of rivers, brooks and ponds, yet, 
that at the spring of the year when young wild 
ducks are hatched there are few seeds ripe, and 
it is questionable whether at that early age they 
feed at all on grains or seeds. There appears in 
the digestive organs of these young birds some- 
thing unsuited to this kind of food—it passes 
through them without affording much nourish- 
ment. I had ascertained by dissection that their 
gizzards were filled not with vegetable food, but 
With the fragments of small craw-fish, worms, and 





various aquatic insects, as well as the spawn of 
fishes ; and I determined in the following year to 
try the effects of arfimal food. In due time my 
young ducks were hatched, beef was given them 
at first, after having been chopped very fine ; this 
they devoured greedily and ate it in preference to 
all kinds of vegetable food. The effect upon their 
health and growth was immediate and surprising. 
They appeared to grow faster than any other 
poultry—in a few weeks they were out of danger, 
and a few months fit for the table. As beef was 
expensive I tried cheaper kinds of food, such as 
haslets of animals, crabs, fishes, &c. The result 
was equally favorable. I was now satisfied that 
in the article of food the end was attained by 
simply giving the young ducks animal food. 


Tea. Most ladies consider it sufficient that the 
tea-kettle has boiled, and not that the water be al- 
ways boiling hot when it is poured into the tea-pot. 
To make a good dish of tea, scald the tea-pot, put 


’ 


in the tea, pour on two or three table-spoonfuls of 


water ; let it stand a few seconds, and then fill up 
with the water boiling hot every time the tea-pot 
is filled; the kettle should be previously put on 
the fire. 


Invention and Economy. The Editor of the 
Eastern Centinel, says, that an ingenious Tavern- 
keeper, of that Borough, has succeeded in the 
profitable desideratum of making his fire pay for 
itself, by burning lime-stone and coal together, in 
equal parts. The fire must be kindled in the 
morning with pure coal, but through the day 
rather more lime-stone than coal is used. He 
thus saves several bushels of coal per week and 
procures several bushels of lime. To all appear- 
ance the stoves emitted as much caloric as when 
filled with pure coal—the cylinder was as usual, 
in a red heat. 


Transplanting from Hot-beds. After raising 
plants in the hot-bed some little experience is 
necessary to insure success in removing them to 
open ground. ‘The common error which is com- 
mitted in this business is, planting them out before 
the weather becomes warm enough to keep up the 
vegetable circulation; and the consequence is, 
that during the rainy weather the plants look 
water soaked and perish ; but if the weather con- 
tinues dry and cold, tender plants will wilt and 
die. Each plant requires a certain degree of heat 
to cause it to flourish—some more and some less, 
and due reference should be had to this in re- 
moving them. Cabbages thrive best im cool, moist 
weather; but melons and cucumbers require a 
greater degree of heat, and of course should not 
be transplanted until the weather becomes warm 
enough to cause the yellow locust to be in full leaf. 
— Genesee Farmer. 





From the Southern Planter. 
RAISING CALVES BY HAND. 

Tarversville, Feb. 12, 1833. 
Mr. Eprror,—Having found you very desirous 
of communications connected with agricultural con- 
cerns, I have thought proper to recite to you my 
method of raising calves by hand, and thereby not 
only enlarging the dairy product, but actually rear- 
ing a finer animal and in less time. At one day 
old, the calf is removed entirely from the dam, and 
fed at first with milk fresh from the cow and 
in a pail in which the feeder may lay his hand, put- 
ting a finger into the calf’s mouth by which the 





little animal will soon drain the pail. By a little 
care and ingenuity in the feeder, the calf will pres- 
ently either drink the milk, or thrusting its nose 
tothe bottom of the pail, suck up the contents every 
drop. Having taught the creature to take its food 
in this artificial manner, proceed to add to portions 
of thin corn meal mush as much skimmed-milk as 
will reduce the mush to a proper consistency for 
suction, and render the mixture afull feed for the 
calf. Feed thus three times a day. Any child 
eight years old will take interest in administering 
to the little beast, and be fully competent to dis- 
charged the office of feeder for a number of 
calves. 

Should the diet ever disagree with the calf, 
substitute fresh milk atime or two, and all will 
be well again. Probatum est. 


Yours repectfully, Geo. P. Cooper. 





“Tne reason why hens do not lay eggs in the 
winter is because the earth is covered with snow 
that they can find no gravel, or other calcareous 
matter to form the shells. If the bones of meat 
or poultry, be pounded, and given to them, either 
mixed with their food, or by itself, they will eat it 
greedily, and will lay eggs as well as in warm 
weather. When hens are fed with oats, they lay 
better than when fed on any other grain.” 





Fruits and Flowers.—The annual catalogue of 
fruit and ornamental trees and plants cultivated at 
the extensive nurseries of the Messrs. Winship, in 
Brighton, fills a pamphlet of 40 closely printed 
pages, and is really worth examination to learn 
to what perfection the art of floriculture has at- 
tained in this country. The selection of roses is 
probably superior to that of any other establish- 
ment this side the Atlantic, there being upwards 
of three hundred desirable kinds, and many of 
them superb indeed and rarely seen elsewhere, 
They have the choicest variety of Scotch roses, 
and the most favorite kinds of that flower grown 
in England, presented to the proprietors by Admi- 
ral Sir Isaac Coffin. They have too, more than 
forty varieties of the Peony, some of them exceed- 
ingly rich; and ornamental shrubs, evergreens, 
vines, and creepers, honeysuckles, &c. without 
number. 





A RECIPE FOR MAKING BEER. 


Bort 10 ounces Hops in 34 pails of water one 
hour, or until the leaves settle at the bottom of the 
kettle. Then strain it into a 20 gallon cask in 
which must first be put 6 quarts and one pint of 
good thick molasses. Fill it up with cold water. 
Add one pint of brewer’s yeast. Roll it over and 
shake it well. Letit remain in the cellar 24 hours 
with the bung out, after which it must be bunged 





tight, and in one week it will be fit for use. If 
bottled it will very much improve. 
Fire proof and Water proof Cement. To halfa 


pint of milk put an equal quantity of vinegar in 
order to curdle it, then separate the curd from the 
whey and mix it with the white of four or five eggs, 
beating the whole together; when it is well mixed, 
add a little quick-lime passed through a sieve, un- 
til it has acquired the consistence of a thick paste. 
With this cement, broken vessels, and cracks of 
all kinds may be mended. It dries quickly and 
resists the action of fire and water. 





Tue supercilious, however refined are rude 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Worcester Agricultural Society, Octo- 
ber 10, 1852; being their Fourteenth Anniversary Cattle 
Show ant Exhibition of Manufactures. sy WaLpo 

Fuint, Esq. 

AGRICULTURE, in its simplest form, was, proba- 
bly, the first, and it is, undoubtedly, the most im- 
portant, occupation of man. It lies, in fact, at the 
foundation of civilized society. The spontaneous 
productions of the earth, especially when aided by 
contributions from the air and the deep, may, in- 
deed, afford a precarious subsistence for a small 
population, scattered over a wide extent of territory; 
but still, man, without other and surer means of 
support, ever has been, and ever must be, savage 
man. The degree of civilization and refinement, 
to which any tribe or nation of men may have at- 
tained, may be pretty accurately measured by the 
advance they have made in the agricultural art. 
I do not mean of course to be understood as say- 
ing, that agriculture can flourish alone, without 
the ail of the mechanic arts ; but I do mean to say, 
that while all the arts mutually aid and assist each 
other, agriculture must take the lead in the march 
of improvement, 

Hence we find, that under all wellordered gov- 
ernments, its improvement has always been an ob- 
ject of peculiar interest and regard. What raised 
ancient Egypt to the height of her grandeur? Not 
the fertility of her soil alone, enriched as it was by 
the overflowings of the Nile ; a rich soil is no bles- 
sing to an idle population. It was the laborious 
industry of her inhabitants ; encouraged and pro- 
tected by sound maxims of State policy, which 
made her the granary of the world. The Nile has 
continued, down to the present time, to make its 
annual contributions, and, while the monuments 
of her foolish pride still stand the wonders of the 
world, her fertile plains are trampled upon by the 
feet of reckless barbarians. 

Rome, too, in her best days, was not less dis- 
tinguished by her skill in the peaceful arts, than 
for her military prowess. Her best military com- 
manders were also her best practical farmers; and 
‘to neglect the cultivation of a farm was by them 
considered an offence, which merited the chas- 
tisement of the censor.” 

When the great northern Hive sent forth its 
swarins of barbarians to ravage and possess the 
provinces of the Roman Empire, agriculture not 
obly fell into neglect, but came to be considered a 
menial occupation. The only honorable profes- 
sion, in those unsettled times, was that of arms. 
The lands were lotted out by the conquering gen- 
erals, in large districts, among their favorite offi- 
cers, who again subdivided them among their fol- 
lowers, and all were held, originally, on the 
condition of rendering military service to their 
respective superiors. ‘Those, who where employ 
ed in husbandry, were liable to be called away, at 
any moment, from their business, to attend upon 
their liege lords, and it can be no matter of won- 
der, therefore, that the art should have become 
nearly extinct. 

When, in the progress of time, the temper of 
the people had become more peaceful, and the 
tenure, by which estates were holden, more se- 
cure, agriculture began again to revive. But, then, 
out of the feudal system, to which I have just re- 
ferred, arose the laws of primogeniture and en- 
tails, by which family dignity and pride were to 
be sustained at the expense of justice and sound 
policy,—the evil effects of which on agricultural 








iipprovement are felt, even in the most enlighten- 

ed States of Europe, at the present day. 
Agriculture has never, since the fall of the Ro- 

man Empire, or at least never until recently, ex- 


cept perhaps in China and some other portions of 
Asia, assumed its proper rank among the arts of 


life. It has generally been considered an occupa- 
tion requiring less of science and skill, than almost 
any other art. It is true, the mere manual labor 
on a farm does not call for extraordinary skill ; but 
to superintend and control all the various opera- 
tions of furming, so as to make it a profitable busi- 
ness,—to adapt the crop to the soil and the cli- 
mate,—to provide for contingencies and change the 
mode of cultivation, when circumstances require 
it,—all this, it seems to me, demands great judg- 
ment and discretion, as well as much science and 
skill. Dexterity or expertness is all that is nec- 
essary in many of the mechanic trades, and this 
may be acquired by practice. So practice will 
generally make a good mower, a good reaper, a 
good ploughman, but neither of these, nor all com- 
bined, will alone constitute a good farmer. In 
agriculture, nature produces every thing, and it is 
the business of the husbandman to direct her opera- 
tious. He cannot, as may be done in some of the 
mechanic trades, follow on, year after year, in 
any one beaten track, He must study, and study 
diligently, the nature of the soil he has to deal 
with; he must watch its changes and trace these 
changes, if he can, up to their causes, so that he 
may learn how to preserve his lands in health, or, 
if they become diseased, what remedy to apply in 
order to restore them. Every year’s observation 
should add something to his stock of knowledge. 
The productiveness of the earth is influenced by a 
great variety of circumstances, which wholly es- 
cape the notice of the careless observer; and the 
farmer, who should, in spite of experience, persist 
in cultivating his lands in a particular manner, 
either because his father did so before him, or be- 
cause he may himself have found his course of 
husbandry profitable under different circumstances 
would be very like the physician, who should, on 
all occasions, turn to his book of recipes and 
make out his prescriptions, without studying the 
constitutions, and inquiring into the particular hab- 
its, of his patients. 

In order to be accomplished in the art, the far- 
mer should have some acquaintance with the 
sctence of husbandry. Not that every farmer is 
expected to be a philosopher, and * understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge ;” but he ought, cer- 


tainly, to know something of the compositions of 


soils and of the nature and properties of the differ- 
ent kinds of manures, that he may be better able 
to judge, what substances are wanted to preserve or 
increase the fertility of his lands. ‘This he may, 
indeed, learn from experieuce, and experience, 
after all, is the farmer’s only sure guide ; but read- 
ing will supply him with hints which he may find 
exceedingly useful in condueting his own experi- 
ments. The practical agriculturist, I know, bas 
little leisure for study; but he can find time 
enough, every week in the year, to read the New 
England Farmer, and the long winter evenings 
will afford him leisure, if he choose so to employ 
them, to become acquainted with more volumin- 
ous publications on the subject. 1 have said, 
experience is the farmer’s only sure guide; but he 
will not be governed by his own experience mere- 
ly. He will avail himself of the experience of his 
neighbors also, and will adopt in the management 





of his own farm, any improvements, which they 
may have introduced in the culture of' theirs, 
lor the same reason, he should enlarge the circle 
of his inquiries, not confining himself to his own 
town, or state, or country. The farming tools 
and agricultural operations of Great Britain are 
very similar, in most particulars, to those of the 
United States, and many valuable treatises on the 
subject have been published there, which are now 
accessible to the American farmer.—Some of these 
will give him much useful information, and his 
own good sense will teach him to adopt or reject 
their mode of husbandry, as he may find the same 
applicable or otherwise to the condition of our 
own country. 

In this country, from its first settlement, agri- 
culture has always been considered an honorable, 
as wellas most useful, occupation, Indeed, up to 
the time of the Revolution, it constituted almost 
the sole employment of the inbabitants. Manu- 
factures, except the common household manufac- 
tures which are found in all new settlements, there 
were none: of commerce, there was next to noth 
ing: and I cannot learn, that any of the most com- 
mon mechanic arts were cultivated any farther 
than was absolutely necessary. It was the policy 
of the mother country to supply her colonies with 
every article which she could make at home. 
Her motherly kindness went even farther,—she 
could not consent, that her children here should 
have the trouble even of transporting the articles, 
which her bounty supplied them with. And_ in 
return for all this goodness, she only required that 
they should pay her, liberally, for her goods and 
their freight, in any articles of produce which she 
wanted and could not raise on that portion of the 
farm which she carried on herself. 1 take the lib- 
erty to quote the Preamble to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed 1663, for the purpose of presenting, 
in a clear light, her disinterested regard for the 
prosperity and welfare of her colonies. 

‘In regard his Majesty’s Plantations beyond 
seas, are inhabited and peopled by his subjects of 
this his kingdom of England,—for the maintain- 
ing a greater kindness and correspondence between 
them, and keeping them in a firmer dependence 
upon it, and rendering them yet more beneficial 
and advantageous unto it, in the further employ- 
ment and increase of English shipping and seamen 
—vent of English woollens and other manufac- 
tures and commodities, and making this kingdom 
a staple not only of the commodities of these Plan- 
tations, but also of the commodiues of other coun- 
tries and places for the supplying of them. Be it 
it enacted,”"&c. * The only use,and advantage of 
American Colonies and West India Islands,” it 
was said, ‘*was the monopoly of their consump- 
tion and the carriage of their produce.” England 
las continued, even since partition was made and 
the late Colonists have managed their portion of 
the farm in their own way, to manifest the same 
watchful care over the interests of her children. 
She says now, as she always used to say, that it is 
giving ourselves quite too much trouble to manu- 
facture our own clothing, andis perfectly willing 
and ready to supply us with whatever we want in 
that line, ready made, and will take, in exchange, 
our cotton, rice, tobacco, and indeed, any thing 
else, which she must have and cannot raise for 
the supply of her own wants. She has allowed 
us, occasionally, to truck a little with her West 
India Islands—when they have chanced to be in 
a state of starvation; and has recently consented, 
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that we may go there, when we please, without 
molestation,—on certain conditions, however, 
which, as some think, give her the best end of the 
bargain. 

But I have dwelt longer, than I purposed, on 
the Colonial policy of England. I intended only 
to have made a passing remark—that the policy, 
she adopted in relation to these Colonies, with the 
expectation of making them more dependent upon 
her, and of binding them more closely to her, was, 
probably, the best, which could have been devis- 
ed, to prepare them, in due time, to assert and 
achieve their independence, Had they been lett 
free to push their fortunes in any channel, into 
which inclination might have led then, it is a fair 
presumption, that they might have remained, to 
this hour, an appendage of the British Empire. 
The Fathers of New England came to these 
shores, deeply imbued with the love of liberty,— 
“not like other men, whom small things could 
discourage or small discontents cause to wish 
themselves at home again,” and the employments, 
in Which they here engaged, were well calculated 
to fix and perpetuate this sentiment in their hearts 
and in the hearts of their children, while at the 
same time, they gave them the nerve and the mus- 
cle, which were necessary to brace them for the 
contest. 

When our independence was established and 
the country had, in some measure, recovered from 
the effect of her seven years’ struggle to secure it, 
a thousand new channels were opened to the en- 
terprise of our citizens. Large fortunes were, oc- 
casionally, accumulated in the course of a few 
years, and the young and active and enterprising 
were tempted by the prospect of wealth, quickly, 
and as they supposed easily, acquired, to engage 
in foreign commerce or domestic trade rather than 
to secure a competency by agricultural pursuits, 
in which their gains, though more certain, would 
be less rapid. 

An old English writer defines English gentle- 
men thus— ‘As for gentlemen, they be made 
good cheap in this kingdom ; for whosoever studi- 
eth the laws of the realm, who studieth in the 
universities, who professeth the liberal sciences, 
and to be short, who can live idly and without 
manual labor, he shall be called master, and shall 
be taken for a gentleman.” In this country, for a 
while subsequent to the time of which I have spo- 
ken, the feeling, 1 suspect, was common with too 
many, that it was more respectable to live by one’s 
wits, than by manual labor; as if honest industry 
could ever fail to secure esteem and command re- 
spect! The young men were too easily persuad- 
ed, by the prospect of light labor and great gains, 
to desert the country for the city, where, if they 
were fortunate enough to preserve their moral pu- 
rity in the midst of temptations, the chances were 
greatly against their attaining the object of their 
desires. It may be safely asserted, that the in- 
dustrious and economical farmer or mechanic is 
sure of a competeney, in this country, while in the 
possession of health. But let a man walk through 
the business streets of one of our commercial cities, 
and after the lapse of ten or even five years, let 
him return and take his walk again through the 
same streets, and inquire what proportion of the 
former occupants are still there, prospering in 
business, and he will, probably, be surprised to 
learn, that there are so great uncertainties in trade. 
I have heard it estimated by persons of observation 
and competent to form a correct opinion on the 





subject,—that, of the young gentlemen who com- 
mence business in the metropolis of our own 
State, not ove in five meets with so much success 
as to induce him to continue bis business. The 
carcer of many early terminates in bankruptey, and 
of these, notwithstanding the well know liberality 
of the merchants of that city in discharging from 
further liability those who honestly surrender their 
property for distribution among their creditors, 
nota few continue, for the remainder of their 
lives, in astate of pecuniary embarrassment, which 
necessarily precludes them from obtaining any 
thing more than a bare subsistence. The same 
kind, though not the same degree, of uncertainty 
attends the business of merehandizing in the coun- 
try. The reason is obvious; the merchant or 
trader necessarily deals much on credit, and if his 
business is large, his credits must be proportiona- 
bly extensive; so that he stands responsible not 
only for his own honesty and good management, 
but for the skill and integrity of his customers. 
It is not thus with the farmer. His debtors may, 
indeed, refuse or be unable to pay, but his lands 
cannot take wings and fly away. ‘They at least 
will stand fast; and he has the sure word of Proy- 
idence, that seed time and harvest shall never fail. 
He deals with fewer individuals than the merchant 
or mechanic, and can, more easily than they, se- 
leet his own customers. ‘The productions of a 
farm, too, are always saleable at fair market pri- 
ces ; for man must eat, though he will not work, 
and can no more 

—‘‘cloy the hungry edge of appetite,” 

“ By bare imagination of a feast,” 

Than “ he can hold a fire in his hand,” 

“ By thinking on the frosty Caucasus.” 
Besides, there is seldom any necessity, that the 
farmer in New England, should sell on credit, un- 
less he choose to run the risk of loss for the sake 
of getting something above the market price for 
his commodities, Neither can he be subjected to 
much expense or loss of time in sending his pro- 
duce to market; for the busy manufacturing vil- 
lages, which are springing up on every hand 
around us, as it were, by enchantment, will always 
furnish him, if they are suffered to continue and 
prosper, with cash-customers for all his surplus 
productions. 

If money, then, be not the supreme good; if 
health and a competency are to be preferred to 
greater wealth, earned as it often must be, by 
anxious days and sleepless nights, let not the farm- 
er repine at his lot. He may work harder than 
some who are engaged in other pursuits; but his 
sleep will be more sound and refreshing. He 
may not be able, after a life of industry, to point 
to heaps of hoarded gold, as the fruit of his labors ; 


but, if true to himself and duty, he will leave a 


better legacy to his children, They will have been 
trained up to habits of industry, temperance, sobrie- 
ty, virtue, and he will himself be * gathered to 
his fathers a shock of corn fully ripe.” 

[To be continued. ] 





HATCHING CHICKENS IN THE BARK-BED OF 
A HOT-HOUSE, 


A FRIEND of mine was very successful last year 
in hatching chickens in the tan-pit of a hot-house. 
His method was to place a half hogshead barrel in 
the tan, which was brought up all around it nearly 
to the top of the cask, and was merely covered with 
a flat board. The eggs were placed in a basket at 
the bottom, and covered with a piece of flannel. 
The heat required is 104 degrees Fahrenheit; a 
degree or two above or below that point will not 


destroy the eggs, but the nearer it is kept to that 
heat the better. It may be supposed that it will 
require a great deal of trouble to keep it up to this 
nicety, but it is not so troublesome as may at first 
sight be imagined. It may also be asked, what 
udvantage is to be derived from this process, when 
plenty of setting hens can be procured? | answer, 
that the chickens may be hatched much earlier 
than hens will want to set; in fact, the hatching 
may be commenced as soon as eggs can be pro- 
cured; and, of course, the poultry to be obtained 
will fetch a much greater price from their early 
production. ‘They may be easily reared by being 
kept in the house when they are hatched, until 
they are big enough to be put out of doors, which 
will be in about a fortnight or three weeks. When 
the cask is once at the proper heat, it may be kept 
up to the desired point without much trouble, for 
several months; and the average number of chickens 
will exceed what is obtained from hens. 1 have 
read a French work by De Reaumur, giving a very 
circumstantial and interesting account of hatching 
chickens, by heat produced by horse dung, and I 
have produced chickens by that means myself; 
but the heat requires to be very often renewed by 
fresh dung, and the place must be particularly fa- 
vorable to the undertaking. ‘There is also great 
risk of the germ in the eggs being destroyed by 
the damp efiluvia arising from the dung, which 
causes the success to be very uncertain. Besides, 
every gentleman’s gardener has a tan-bed at his 
command. J am also of opinion that many of 
your correspondents might counect a hot-closet 
with the stove used for heating their houses, or 
might allow the pipes for circulating hot water, 
where that system is adopted, to pass through it, 
by which means it might be kept up to the required 
heat with very little trouble. With respect to the 
tan-bed, it is reduced to a certainty by the experi- 
ence of my friend. He has hatched several broods 
this spring, and [ can assure you that the chickens 
brought up in this way have thrived and increased 
in size much more than those hatched and brought 
up by a hen; and that this has been proved sever- 
al times, by a comparison between chickens 
hatched in the different modes in the same day.— 
London Gardener’s Magazine. 





IMPORTANT DECISION. 

We remark the following decision of Judge Mar- 
tin, of Norfolk county, Massachusetts, relative to 
the duty of surveyors of highways, and the liabil- 
ity of towns, when roads are encumbered with 
snow, in one of the late journals. His opinion 
was that surveyors are obliged by law to render 
roads passable, when they are blocked up with 
snow, as much as they are obliged to repair roads 
that are out of order from any other cause—that 
towns are liable for damages caused to travellers by 
obstructions made by snow, as well as for damages 
occasioned by any other defect in a road, and that 
there is no difference between cases of roads defec- 
tive from any other cause. ‘The surveyors of ways 
are bound to keep roads in good repair at all times. 
—Farmer’s and Manufacturer's Journal. 





Drapery should never form part of the furniture 
of a room intended for music. It destroys rever- 
beration, by absorbing the sound, A writer in 
the London Quarterly Review affirms that he sen- 
sibly felt a damp cast upon the voice of asinger in 
a small room, upon the entrance of a tall lady, 
habited in along woollen cloak. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 

Manure for Grass Land, Top Dressing. It is 
wrong to attempt to take many crops of hay from 
any piece of upland without affording it manure : 
and although, as a general rule, it is best to break 
up, and take arable crops from land when it is 
manured there are important exceptions to this 
rule, 
unfit for the plough ; and though much manure is 


Mowing land may be too wet, or otherwise 


wasted, when applied to grass land by its washing 
away by rains, and giving its fertilizing gases to 
the atmosphere instead of the plants it was intend- 
ed to nourish, still there may exist cases in which 
its application to the surface of grass lands may be 
advisable. Mowing land in such cases, should, 
once in two or three years have a top dressing of 
some manure suitable to the soil. Gypsum or 
lime well pulverized will be well applied to clover 
growing on a dry soil. Gypsum” says the Far- 
mer’s Guide” generally benefits all broad leaved 
plants, such as corn, potatoes, and most of the 
grasses. Itis also good for young fruit trees. 
On grasses the best time to sow it, is when vegeta- 
tion starts in the spring, at the rate of one bushel 
per acre, and the saine quantity immediately after 
haying. Plaster has no effect on moist lands, and 
it has been thought not to be beneficial near the 
sea, but from some experiments, it appears that its 
operation depends more on the nature of the soil 
than its nearness to the sea coast.” 

Dr. Deane observed “If the application of top 
dressings to mowing ground were generally prac- 
tised, and repeated as it ought to be instead of the 
general, or rather universal neglect of it, it would 
put a new face upon things, A vast plenty of hay, 
double crops, two cuttings in a year, and much 
increase of wealth to farmers in general would be 
the happy consequences.” Sir John Sinclair, re- 
commends top dressing a growing crop, when it is 
suspected that the land is not rich enough to bring 
a full crop to perfection, and directs that this 
should be done as early in the spring as the land 
becomes sufficiently dry to bear the treading of a 
horse without poaching; and after the manure has 
been applied, the land should generally be harrow- 
ed or rolled. Soot, ashes, and other light ma- 
nures are thus most advantageously disposed of. 

Loudon says “The roots of perennial grasses, 
whether fibrous or creeping, never strike deep in- 
to the soil, and thus deriving their nourishment 
chiefly from the surface, top dressings of well rot- 
ted manure, repeated on the same field for centu- 
ries, form at last a thin black stratum among the 
roots of the grass, which produces the most luxu- 
riant crops.” 

Most agricultural writers as before intimated 
condemn the use of barn yard, stable or putrescent 


manure on grass land, because it is apt to be wash- 


ed away, or to become dried matter of little value 
by exposure to the sun and air. Undoubtedly 
manure of this kind will, generally, prove more 
serviceable when ploughed into the ground and 
used for corn, potatoes, &c. but in many cases it 
is not bad husbandry to use the strongest sorts of 
An English 


agricultural writer, whose works are well esteem- 


dung as top dressings for grasses. 


ed says “There is scarcely any sort of manure 
that will not be useful when laid on the surface of 
grass grounds; but, in general, those of the more 
rich dung kinds are most suitable for the older 
sort of sward lands ; and dung, in composition with 
fresh vegetable and earthy substances, is more 
In Mid- 


dlesex it is the practice of the best farmers to pre- 


useful to the new leys, or grass lands. 


fer the richest dung they can procure, and seldom 
to mix it with any sort of earthy material, as they 
find it to answer best in regard to the quantity of 
produce, which is the principal object in view; 
the cultivators depending chiefly for the sale of 
their hay on the London markets. It is the prac- 
tice to turn over the dung that is brought from 
London in a tolerable state of rottenness, so as to 
be in a middling state of fineness, when put upon 
the land. 


be in a more rotten and reduced state when used 


It is necessary, however, that it should 


in the spring than when the autumn is chosen for 
its application.” —Dickson’s Practical Agriculture. 
With regard to the season at which manure 
should be applied to mowing ground, a great dif- 
ference of opinion prevails among farmers both in 
Europe and America, Loudon says, “In the 
County of Middlesex, where almost all the grass 
lands are preserved for hay, the manure is invari- 
ably laid on in October, while the land is suffi- 
ciently dry to bear the driving of loaded carts, and 
when the heat of the day is so moderated as not 
Others 
prefer applying it immediately after hay time from 
about the middle of July to the end of August, 
which is said to be the ‘ good old time,” and if 
that season be inconvenient, at any time from the 
beginning of February to the beginning of April. 
The Farmer’s Manual directs to dress {in March] 
with stable compost, hog-pen, or such other well 
rotted manure as you have, such grass grounds as 


to exhale the volatile parts of the mass. 


you have neglected in autumn; three loads now 
may be equal to two then ; but it is best to secure 
a good crop even now.. Your winter grain should 
now be dressed with plaster, if it was neglected at 
seed time ; your mowing grounds, which are on a 
dry soil will pay you well for a bushel or two of 
plaster, or a few bushels of lime or leached ashes to 
the acre. A mixture of lime and ashes, plaster and 
ashes, or of all those ingredients has also been re- 
commended. 

Previous to manuring your grass land it will be 
well to harrow or scarify it. Rolling has been 
recommended to smooth and consolidate the sur- 


face of grass ground, prevent the formation of ant- 











hillsand render the effects of drought less pernicious. 
But searifying or tearing the surface with a harrow 
is better, as it opensthe ground to admit manure 
to the roots of the grass ; and thus the force of the 
objections to the application of putrescent manure 
After 
this process it is often advisable to sow grass seeds 


on grass ground isinsome degree obviated. 


to produce a new set of plants and supersede the 
necessity of breaking up the soil to prevent its be- 


ing ** bound out,” as the phrase is. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Latest from Europe—An arrival at N. York brings 
London dates from Jan. 23d and Liverpool from Jan. 24. 

O'Connell's National Council met at Dublin Jan. 17th, 
and among other resolutions discussed was the following, 
viz. “ That it is essential to the people of England that 
the system of tythes in that country should be extin- 
guished, not in name only but in substance and reality.” 

On the 21st Jan. extensive powder mills exploded at 
Dartmouth, in Kent. The damage done for miles was 
immense ; and in many instances, particularly in the 
neighborhood, in a number of houses not a whole pane 
of glass is left. Seven bodies had been found, but it was 
impossible to say how many lives were lost at the time 
the news was published, 

Ireland continues in a dreadful state. Combinations 
to oppose the laws, midnight marches and meetings, 
wounding cows, horses and sheep, as well as the inmates 
of houses, are the order of the day and the business of 
the night. 


“In the County of Kilkenny the list of outrages con- 
tinues undiminished, either by the presence of increased 
constabulary force or the approach of cavalry. Details 
of attacks on 19 houses are given between the 7th and 
13th inclusive in various parts of the country. In these 
visits the White feet severely beat and wounded three of 
the inmates, houghed two cows and a horse, and burned 
some stacks of wheat and out offices,’ &c. &c. 

It is reported that Ibrahim Pacha has gained another 
and recent victory over the Turkish army. 


Report of the Minority of the Committee on Manufactures. 
A late National Intelligencer contains Mr. Adams’ mi- 
nority report on those parts of the President's message 
which related to domestic manufactures. It is a very 
long as well as able paper, occupying three pages of the 
National Intelligencer. An analysis and extracts from 
this document are given in the Boston Courier. 


The following is from a Liverpool paper of Feb. 4:— 

Rumors have been prevalent, that the Government are ma- 
turing a plan for the abolition of slavery in our colonial pos- 
sessions. Whatever truth there may be in the rumors to 
which we have alluded, it has long been evident to every man 


of ordinary observation, that “ the fulness of time” has arrived | 


when the delusion of gradual must give place to the certainty 
of immediate emancipation, using the word immediate to im- 
ply, not the instant disenthralment of the slaves,without looking 
to consequences, but the commencement of a system which 
shall, in a period to be fixed, and therefore limited, terminate 
in the total destruction of slavery. Public opinion, not the 
opinion of an unreflecting mob, but of the moral, and religious, 
and enlightened people of England, has scathed the monster 
whose days are numbered, and whose dissolution, at no very 
remote period, will be hailed with pleasureand delight by 
every lover of humanity and justice. 

Since the above remarks were written, we have heard that 
the West India body, alarmed at the intentions of Govern- 
ment, and satisfied that Parliament will insist on the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, have expressed their willingness to fall into 
the views of the abolitionists, on the condition, that they shall 
be allowed to enjoy their present monopoly of the supply of the 
English market with the produce of the colonies. 
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SUCTION PUMPS & LEAD PIPES. 

HILL & CHAMBERLIN have for sale at their Manufac- 
tory, corner of Charlestown and Market streets, Suction Pumps 
and Lead Pipes, warranted of the best quality—also manufac- 
ture Factory Kettles, Sizing Ladles, Cylinders, and every 
article in the Coppersmith’s bnsiness. 

{Uv All orders in the above line thankfully received and 
promptly executed. 3m m 13 





HARDWARE. 
100 dozen Ames Backstrap Shovels. 


20 do. do. Large Shovels, from No. 4 to 12. 
20 do. do. Cast Steel Polished Shovels. 
100 do. Plympton Hoes. 

50 do. Stetson do. 

50 do. Fales Cast Steel Goosenecked Hoes. 


Also, various other kinds of Hoes. 

100 dozen Manure Forks, comprising an assortment of vaii- 
ous makers and qualities. 

150 dozen Farwell’s Scythes. 

150 do. Whipple & Hales half set Scythes, together with 
every description of HARDWARE GOODS, for sale by 
LANE & READ, at No. 6, Market Square, near ving 
Hall. m | 





GENUINE MORUS MULTICAULIS, or CHINESE 
MULBERRY. 

MRS. PARMENTIER at the Horticultural Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn, L. I. offers for sale a choice collection of Pear, Ap- 
ple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Quince, and other Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Greenhouse 
and Herbaceous Plants at moderate prices. 

Aso the Genuine Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry, of 
which any quantity not exceeding ten thousand can be furnish- 
ed at reasonable prices. 

Orders may be sent by mail directed to Mrs. P. or left at 
Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Mar- 
ket street Boston. 

6t M20 





ASSORTED SEEDS FOR FAMILIES. 
FOR Sale, at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
Jand Farmer, 51 & 52 North Market Street, 
Small boxes of Assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens. 
‘box contains a package of the following seeds -— 


Fach 


Large Head Lettuce 
Early Silisia do. 


Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue Imperial Peas 
Late Marrowfat Peas Pine-apple Melon (very fine) 
Early Mohawk Dwarf String} Watermelon 

Beans Large White Portugal Onion 
Early Dwarf White Caseknife} Large Red 0. 

Beans Double Curled Parsley 
Lima, or Saba Pole Beans Flat Squash Pepper 
Long Blood Beat (true sort) |Early Scarlet short-top Radish 
Early turnip-rooted Beef White Turnip Radish 
Early York Cabbage Salsify, or Oyster Plant 
Large Cape Savoy do. (fine) |Farly Bush Squash 
Red Dutch do. (for pickling ) | Winter Crook-neck Squash 
Early Dutch Cauliflower Early White Dutch Turnip 
Early Horn Carrot (very fine )| Yellow Stone Turnip 
Long Orange Carrot 
White Solid Celery 
Curled Cress or Peppergrass 
Early Cucumber 
Long Green Turkey do. 
Long Dutch Parsnep 





POT HERB SEEDS. 


Sweet Marjorum, Sage, Sum- 
mer Savory. 





At the Seed Store can be found the greatest variety of Field, 
Grass, Garden, Herb and Flower Seeds, to be found in New 
a , of the very first quality, and at fair prices, wholesale 
and retail. 

Also, Fruit and Forest Trees, Grape Vines, (of both native 
and European origin,) and Ornamental Shrubs at Nurserymen’s 
prices. m 13 





SITUATION WANTED. 

As manager of a Farm, a married man, natives of Scotland, 
his wife capable of managing a dairy, can produce good recom- 
mendation, as to character, and the best method of Agriculture. 
Apply at this office. 

eb 27 is4t 





GRASS SEEDS. 

Herds Grass—Red Clover, (Northern and Southern) Red 
Top—Fow! Meadow—Orchard Grass—Tall Meadow OatGrass 
—Lucerne---White Dutch Honeysuckle Clover, for sale by 
~— = Barrett, No. 51 a orth Market Street, Boston. 

t 





FRAMINGHAM NURSERY. 
W. BUCKMINSTER offers for sale at his Nursery in Fra- 
mngham, a Cherry trees, Peach trees, Pear trees, and 
Apple trees of the first quality. Also, a few Isabela Grape 
Ines, March 5, 1833. 


WANTS A SITUATION, 
AS A FARMER, a man with a small family who is well ac- 
produce =“ recommenda- 
t m5 





quainted with his business, and ean 
yons. Apply at this Office. 





CHARLESTOWN VINEYARD AND GREEN 
HOUSE. 

THE subscriber (late Gardener to John Prince, Esq.) re- 
spectfully acquaints the public, that he has taken the Estab- 
lishment lately occupied by Mr. Davip HaGGEeRstTon, known 
by the name of the “ Charlestown Vineyard.” He begs leave 
to inform the ladies and gentlemen of Boston and its vicinity, 
that he will furnish them with a variety of GREEN HOUSE 
PLANTS—Flowers for BOQUETS, as usnal, on moderate 
terms—and hopes by unremitting attention to merita share of 
public patronage. 

All orders will be promptly attended to by the subscriber. 

March 20. THOMAS MASON. 


PARTNER WANTED. 

A Gentleman, now well established in the Nursery business, 
in Ohio, having a good assortment of Fruit Trees, &c. grow- 
ing, is desirous of taking as an active partner, a gardener from 
ihe vicinity of Boston, who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
business, and can give unquestionable testimonials as to his ca- 
pacity, integrity and devotion to business. The location is one 
of the best im the State, having a water communication north 
to the Lakes, south to the navigable waters of the Mississipp 
Valley, and east and west by the great National Road. For 
further particulars, apply personally, to Mr. Barrett, Publisher 
of the New England Fasmee, Boston. feb 20 








FOR SALE, 

THE Bull COLLINS, got by Bolivar—dam Young Flora, 
by Coelebs; Granddam the imported Cow Flora—dropt Aug. 
30, 1829—colour red and white. This Bull is one of the finest 
animals in America, and will be sold low. Apply at this offiee. 

Jan. 16 if 





A MAN AND HIS WIFE 
WANTED to take charge of a Boarding House at the 
Paint and Color Manufactory in Roxbury, to board from 15 to 
20 men. A good House will be furnished, and a fair price 
allowed for board. For further particulars inquire of J. R. 
NEWELL, Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51, North Market 
street, Boston. m 20 





STALLIONS. 


THE following Horses are for sale or to let the ensuing 
season. If not parted with they will stand for Mares at the 
Farm of A. Dey, at Lodi, Bergen County, New Jersey, near 
Newark Bridge, about 7 miles from the City of New York, 
under the care of HoseEA WorTHINGTON. 

PATH-KILLER,—Chestnut, 6 years old 30th April, 1833, 
measures 15 hands 3 inches high, and is still growing—Nire, 
American Eclipse; Dam Hyacinth, a pure thorough bred mare 
of the English race breed—for pedigree see the 3d Vol. Ameri- 
can Turf Register, Nos. 8 & 9, April and May 1832, where her 
pedigree is verified up to the Onental Horses, more than 150 
years,—Path Killer’s Colts are remarkable for their beauty, 
size, bone and action, and promise to be great trotters. 

NAVARINO—beautiful blood Bay, 5 years old in May 
1833, measures 15 hands and 3 inches high, and still growing— 
Sire, “ Delyroot’s Sir Harry’”—Dam, Hyacinth above named. 

HARPINUS,—beautitul blood Bay, measures 16 hands 2 
inches high,7 years old this spring (1833)—Sire, Hambletonian 
—Dam, Messenger Mare, a great trotter and his colts large 
and fine, well calculated for Coach Horses ; for one pair of 
rae only two and three years old, $400 was offered and re- 
fused. 

KING PHILIP,—a Sorrel, said to be 13 years old ; a full 
blood Narragansett, and the only known thorough-bred in this 
part of the country. He is a descendant of a race of animals 
that have been in the family of the late Governor Jay for many 
years. His stock, especially those by high bred mares, are 
said to be very fine, and will carry a man with great ease 60 
miles a day under the saddle. As saddle horses, they readily 
sell from $300 to $500, at five years old. They rack, trot, 
and canter, and are good for both saddle and harness. 

The above horses will stand for $15 the season, payable on 





the Ist January, 1834. Istw m 20 
FRUIT TREES, GRAPE VINES, SHRUBBE- 


RY, &e. 

FOR Sale at the Garden and Nursery of the Subscriber near 
Savin Hill Hotel, a variety of Grape Vines, Trees, Rose 
Bushes, &c. RUFUS HOWE. 

N. B. Pruning, Grafting, Transplanting, &c. attended to 
when desired. 

Dorchester, March 20th, 1833. 





RUSSIA MATS. 
500 dozen large sized Russia Mats. 





300 do. small do. do. do. 
For Sale by D. F. FAULKNER, No. 15 Central Street. 
m 20 tf 

MILLET. 


JUST received, a few bushels of prime Millet Seed, by 
GEO. C. BARRETT, N. E. Seed Store. m 


WANTS A SITUATION AS A GARDENER. 

A STEADY active young Man, who is perfectly conversant 
with every department of his business, any cx nds directed 
to M. I., and left at the office of this paper, will be respectfully 
attended to. *3w m 20 

















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
FROM TO 
APPLES, russetts, barrel 250, 300 
baldwins, e¢ 250} 300 
Beans, white, . bushel 137; 2 50 
BEEF, mess, barrel | 11 C0} 11 50 
prime, . ‘ 4) 6 75) 7 00 
Cargo,No.]l. . .. . a 8 00! § 50 
Butrer, inspected, No, 1, new, pound 14 15 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . . . + « 4 7 ) 
Goer medl,.s «0 « * « vd 4 5 
skimmed milk, . . - . - 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . “ 38 43 
southern, geese,. « . 9 35 43 
Fuax, American,, . .... . ” 9 12 
FLAXSEED,. -_ bushel 112) 125 
FLour, Genesee, . ... . . | barrel 6 25) 6 50 
Baltimore, Howard street, a 5 87] 6 25 
Baltimore,wharf, . . . ed 5 87} 6 37 
Alexandria,. . . .. . “ 6 00} 6 12 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 75 80 
southern yellow, . " 65 68 
aS re a “ 90 95 
BMT, «+s te ee es 2d 65 70 
ee ae ee eee = 40 44 
Hay, . ; ewt. 62 70 
Honey, . — gallon et) 55 
Hops, Ist quality, cwt 28 00} 30 00 
Larvp, Boston, Ist sort, pound i) 
Southern, Ist sort, . “ 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, . fs 18 20 
“ upper, side 3 00 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 16 19 
‘ upper, side 2 50} 2 70 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 24 26 
Baltimore, sole, * 23 25 
Lime, eo, ee io ® cask 1 00) 1% 
PLasTER Paris retails at ton 3 87) 400 
Potatoes, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 

Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, . | barrel | 17 50] 18 00 
OUP Mes 4 2 ss 8 “ 13 ~ 13 50 

Bone, middlings,. . . . - none 
Sreeps, Herd’s Grass, . ‘ bushel | 2 50} 300 
Red Top, northern, . os 1 50); 200 
Red Clover, northern, pound iz 
“ southern, . . ™ 1] 12 
i A a ewt 10 00) 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound 52 58 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “ 65 75 
Merino, §ths washed, " 48 50 
Merino, half blood, “ 42 45 
Merino, quarter, ‘ vd 40) 42 
Native washed, . ... ed 33 40 
a Pulled superfine, . “ 55 58 
5p | Ist Lambs, - 4 47 
Slim « . 8 . 35) 37 
o 4 38d a“ . “ 7 bs i 
4 Ist Spinning, . , o ww ce 

Southern pulled wool is generally 














5 ets. less per lb. 





PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 











Hams, northern, pound %4 10 
southern, ce he / aad ( %4 
Pork, whole hogs, . . - + « + ” 6 
PouLTry, i. &* 4 9 12 
Butter, keg andtub, . a 18 b>] 
lump, best,. . - - 2 23 
ee ar dozen 16 18 
PoTATOES, common, ... . bushel 35 40 
Ciper, (according to quality,) . barrel | 2 00! 3 00 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, March. 18, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
AtMarket this day 287 Beef tery rm 35 unsold last 
week,) 17 Cows and Calves, 12 pair Working Oxen, 385 Sheep 
and 888 Swine. 

Prices. Beef Cattle-—An advance has been effected as 
will be seen by quotations. We noticed two yoke taken at 
$6,874, and one yoke at 6,75. “We quote prime at $6 a 6,50 ; 
good at 5,60, a6; thin at 4,75 a 5,25. 

Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at $18, 19. 20, 23, 25, 
27 a $350. 
Working Oxen.—We noticed the sale of 5 pair at $80, at 
95, at 116—other sales were effected at lower prices. 

Sheep-—We noticed 83 Wethers, fed by Col. J. Newhall, of 
Conway, 40 taken at $10 each, and 43 at something more than 
$6. Sales were also effected at $3, 3,50. 4,50, 5 a 5,50. 

Swine.—More than half at market were delivered on con- 
tract—one lot of 200, nearly half Sows, were taken at 5c.; at 
retail, 5c. for Sows, and 6c. for Barrows. 

FLOWER SEEDS. 
200 VARIETIES of very handsome annual, biennial and 
srennial FLOWER SEEDS, in packages of 20 varieties each. 
“or sale at the New England Seed Store. Price $1 per pack~ 
age. 64 cls. per paper. m 13 
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From the N. H. Sentinel. 
TO THE LOVERS OF RUM. 

Tue author wrote the following lines for the Long Island 
Star more than twenty years ago, but he thinks it will suit the 
present time. 

I’ve mused on the miseries of life, 
To find from what quarter they come, 
Whence most of confusion and strife ; 
Alas! From the Lovers of Rum. 


I met with a fair one distress’d, 

I ask’d whence her sorrows could come, 
She replied, I am sorely oppress’d, 

My husband’s a Lover of Rum. 


I found a poor child in the street, 

His limbs with the cold, were all numb, 
No stockings, nor shoes on his feet; 

His father’s a Lover of Rum. 


I went to collect a small debt, 

The master was absent from home ; 
The sequel I need not relate, 

For the man was a Lover of Rum. 


I met with a pauper in rags, 
He ask’d for a trifling sum ; 

I'll tell you the cause why he begs, 
He once was a Lover of Rum. 


I’ve seen men, from health, wealth and ease, 
Untimely descend to the tomb ; 

I need not relate their disease 
Because they were Lovers of Rum. 


Ask prisons and gallowses all, 
Whence most of their customers come, 
From whom they have most of their calls, 
They’ll say, from the Lovers of Rum. 
MEDICO. 
Roxbury, Jan. 31, 1833, 





IN EARTH'S LONELY DESERT. 
Swiss Air—‘ Rans des Vaches.” 
In earth’s lonely desert, 
In regions above, 
To mortals and angels 
There’s nothing like Love. 


It brightens the landscape 
Wherever we go, 

And beams like a star 
On our pathway of wo. 


When the myrtles of Love 
Breathe their odors around, 
Their music of Hope 
Gives to silence a sound. 


O! dear is the spot, 
Where our glances first met ; 
There sorrow may linger, 
Though joy may forget. 


All melody breathing, 
All sunshine and bloom, 
Love sings to our cradle, 


And garlands our tomb. 


Far away—far away, 

Where the bright planets roll, 
O! there is Love’s home, 

In the land of the soul! 





ADVENTURES OF A FEMALE INDIAN. 
On Hearne’s return from the mouth of the Cop- 
per mine, an incident occurred, strikingly haracter- 
istic of savage life. The Indians came suddenly 
on the track of a strange snow shoe, and follow- 
ing it to a wild part of the country, remote from any 





human habitation, they discovered a hut, in which 
a young Indian woman was sitting alone. She had 
lived for the last eight moons in absolute solitude, 
and recounted, with affecting simplicity, the cir- 
comstaneces by which she had been driven from her 
own people. She belonged, sh« said, to the Dog- 
ribbed Indians, and, in an inroad of the Athabasea 
nations, in the sumnner of 1770, had been taken 
prisoner. ‘The savages, according in their invari- 
able practice, stole upon the tents at night, and mur- 
dered, before her face, her father, mother, and hus- 
band, whilst she, and three other young women, 
were reserved from the slaughter, and made cap- 
tives. Her child, four or five months old, she con- 
trived to carry with her, concealed among some 
clothing ; but, on arriving at the place where the 
party had left their wives, her precious bundle was 
examined by the Athabasca women one of whom 
tore the infant from its mother and killed it on the 
spot. In Europe, an aet so inhuman would, in all 
probability, have been instantly followed by the 
insanity of the parent; but in North America, 
though maternal affection is equally intense, the 
nerves are more sternly strung. So horrid a 
cruelty, however, determined her, though the man 
whose property she had become was kind and care- 
ful of her, to take the first opportunity of escap- 
ing, with the intention of returning to her own na- 
tion; but the great distance, and the numerous 
winding rivers and creeks she had to pass, caused 
her to lose the way, and winter coming on, she 
had built a hut in this secluded spot. When 
discovered, she was in good health, well fed, and in 
the opinion of Hearne, one of the finest Indian 
women he had ever seen. Five 
hoop made into a knife, and the iron shank of an 
arrow head which served as an awl, were the only 
implements that she possessed ; and with these she 
made snow shoes and other useful articles, For 
subsistence she snared partridges, rabbits and squir- 
rels, and had killed two or three beavers, and some 
porcupines. After the few deer-sinews she had 
brought with her were expended in making snares 
and sewing her clothing, she supplied their place 
with the sinews of rabbit’s legs, which she twisted 
together with great dexterity. Thus occupied, 
she not only became reconciled to her desolate 
situation, but had found time to amuse herself by 
manufacturing little pieces of personal ornament. 
Her clothing was formed of rabbit-skins sewed 
together; the materials, though rude, being taste- 
fully disposed, so as to make her garb assume a 
pleasing, though desert-bred, appearance. The 
singular circumstances under which she was found, 
her beauty and useful accomplishments, occasioned 
acontest among the Indians as to who should 
have her for a wife; and the matter being decided 
she accompanied them in their journey. 





FRUGALITY. 


However small may be a man’s income, there is 
one very certain way of increasing it, that is frugali- 
ty. Dr. Franklin observes, in his usual forcible way 
that, ** six pounds a year is buta groata-day. For 
this little sum, which, may be daily wasted either 
in time or expense unperceived, a man of credit 
may, on his own security, have the constant pos- 
session and use of a hundred and twenty pounds.” 
Many humble men have risen to wealth by such 
small beginnings ; but many more continue to spend 
the groat a-day unnecessarily, and never cease 
to be poor. 


or six inches of 





EARLY POTATOES. 
FOR Sale, Early Perkins Potators, by SAMUEL POND 
Cambridgeport. Also, Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines 
of a large size. St m 13 





EVERGREENS, SILVER FIRS, &c,. 

THE Subscriber being engaged in the Seed business, would 
he happy to receive orders tor Forest Trees, Seeds and Ever- 
greens trom Maine ; and being agent for G. C. Barrett, Boston, 
and Prince & Sons, Flushing, N.Y. orders sent through them 
or otherwise, will be attended to without delay. Particular 
directions for taking up and packing are requested, 

WM. MANN. 

Augusta, Me. March 13. 





LEAD. 

SHEET LEAD, ofall dimensions; Pig Lead ; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO, No. 1, City Wharf. 

Boston, March 13, 1832. ut 





THE BLOOD HORSE SPORTSMAN, 

THE Subscriber takes this early opportunity to inform the 
public that the above-named Horse will stand the ensuing sea- 
son at the Ten Hills South Farm, two and a halt miles from 
bboston.—He has been induced to give this early notice for the 
two-fold reason, that the get of this horse promises much to- 
wards the improvement of the breed of that noble animal, and 
also to give the public an opportunity to avail themselves of his 
services. SAMUEL JAQUES. 

Mareh 13th, 1833. 





FOR SALE, 
MILCH Cows, Onions, Ruta Baga, &c. 
75 bushels White Portugal and Red Onion. 


100 «do. Ruta Baga. 
100 do. Chenango, Long Red and Pink Eye Potato. 
50 = do. best Yellow Corn. 


20 tons best English Hay. 
Cabbages of various kinds, Beets, &e. 
Also, 
2 new Milch Cows, excellent milkers. 
A covered Milk Wagon and Harness. 
Do. Market do. do. 
12 two gallon Milk Cannisters, nearly new; Tunnel and 
Measures. , 
Chaise and Harness.—An approved Horse Rake. 
BENJAMIN BLANEY, 
Near the Reed farm, Swanscot. 
Lynn, March 5th, 1833. St 
GREEN HOUSE GLASS. 
3oston and other glass suitable for Green Houses, of any 
size or quantity, may be had of =LORING & KUPPER, 
No. 10, Merchants Row. 





2m 





BROOK'S PATENT DOMESTIC SILK SPINNER 
AND TWISTER. 

FOR Sale, at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 & 52 North 
Market Street, Brooks’s new invented Silk Reeling, Doubling 
aud ‘T'wisting Machine. 'This machine is very plain and simple 
n its construction, is found on trial to be the most perfect and 
easy operating Machine that has been invented, to effect both 
processes of doubling and twisting at one operation, which is 
done well with great despatch, and is no way liable to get out 
of order. It may be worked by any girl of common capacity of 
12 or 15 years of age. 

Specimens of the work may be seen at the above place. 

J. R. NEWELL, Agent to the Patentee. 


x 


mo 
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